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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








E present herewith a view in 
the lobby in the Columbus 
Safe Deposit Vaults, south- 
east corner of State and Wash- 
ington Streets, Chicago. It is 
impossible to show in a photograph the dec- 
orative effects to be obtained with judiciously 
selected marbles. The effects obtained in the 
lobby shown above, as well as on the Safe 
Vaul: and Trunk Vault, and when contrasted 
with onyx in the Ladies Parlor, are superb. 
These Vaults are open from 9 A. M. to 
7 P. M., including Saturdays. For Ladies the 
location is particularly convenient, and the 
accommodations are unsurpassed, 
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BEER MUGS AND STEINS. 





HE collecting of drinking vessels 
has much more to excuse its ex- 
istence than that of the vast ma- 
jority of the objects which have 
recently become the game of 
the omnipresent collectors. A 
fine collection of such vessels, 
when out of service, not only 
serves to decorate a dining room 
and to play an eminently prac- 
tical part in the festivities of the 

house, but often repays careful examination, exhibit- 
ing such a range of mauufacture, material and decora- 
tion, as to be of more than passing interest as one 
phase of artisanship. The range of material has gone 
all the way from the golden wine cups of Nero and 
the Roman decadence, down through the baser met- 
als, to stone and wood. 

It is a gruesome fact that our own Norse ances- 
tors are even accused upon the best evidence of using 
the skulls of their enemies for the same convivial pur- 
pose. Such drinking vessels as the latter, though 
often mounted with silver, would hardly be of decor- 
ative value in a modern house, and fail to meet any 
requirements of artisanship as now understood. Nor 
does the scope of this article cover the various forms 
of Greek and Roman wine cups, gold and silver ex- 
amples of which are to be seen in all our museums, 
and which, often decorated with the finest modeling 
of relief and figures, stand as unrivaled specimens of 
the goldsmith’s craft. Their place in the table ap- 
pointments has in modern establishments been as- 
sumed by vessels of glass, which, if more fragile and 
ephemeral than the golden cups of the ancients, cor- 
respond, it would seem, more closely with the delicacy 
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be mentioned in documents as presents or bequests 
to or from great lords or even kings, one of the 
French Louis being chronicled as the recipient of 
amazer mounted in chased silver. The rims were 
not only engraved, wrought and worked upon with 
the best skill then procurable, but were often gilded 
as well, so that with a well speckled maple knot 
carved all over with skill, and, thus mounted, a really 
fine vessel was produced. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar of Edmund Spencer has 
the following description of one of these cups: 

‘*A mazer, ywrought of the maple wood, whereon 
is enchased many a fair sight of bears and tigers that 
make fierce war.’’ 

Such old mazer cups are becoming very rare, and 
in this country one isseldom seen. In England they 
are frequently to be found in country churches, serv- 
ing the more respectable purposes of alms boxes, 
thus, like many more animated objects, having in 
their old age forsaken the gayeties of youth and 
turned to the church. Others are preserved in Lon- 
don and provincial collections, where they mark an 
interesting epoch in workmanship, and indicate 
closely the social conditions under which our for- 
bears lived. 

During the sixteenth century there were imported 
from Germany great quantities of mottled stoneware 
mugs, which, as may be supposed, readily drove the 
wooden mazers out of use. In England these stone 
mugs were often embellished with mountings of sil- 
ver, to meet the requirements of the more luxurious 
life which was gradually growing up. They were the 
direct precursors of the present steins, which form 
the greater proportion of all the collections in this 
country, and which for the particular purpose of hold- 
ing malt liquors have never been replaced in the 
affections of the tapsters. 

Another very early form of drinking vessel was 
the horn. These were used from the very earliest 
times, and were often mounted with a rim of silver 
and placed on silver legs so as to remain upright. In 
this position they gave the appearance of a headless 
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indicate considerable antiquity. Both it and its com- 
panion were picked up by the present owner in Nor- 
way. 

The smaller mug is also of wood, but mounted in 
silver, with a silvertopand rim. Itis probably much 
newer than the first, although older, undoubtedly, 
than the century, and is a very well preserved and 
handsome example. The work on the silver mount is 
excellent, and the cup is so well preserved that it 
céuld still do service at a convivial evening. Tank- 
ard is the name now usually applied to vessels like 
these just described, having ahandle andcover. This 
use of the termis of comparatively modern date, how- 
ever, as it was anciently used to denote wooden ves- 
sels bound with iron and holding several gallons. 
They were used to carry water, and the ‘‘tankard 
bearers ’’ meant the men who carried these vessels, 
and not the ‘‘bartenders’’ of those times. As late 
as the sixteenth century notice is made of ‘‘ lether”’ 
tankards being used as fire buckets ina church. In 
1576 the new application of the word is found in the 
will of Edward Waring, Esq., of Sea, and one of the 
earliest specimens in England is of about the same 
date. It is probable that the cover idea was intro- 
duced from Germany, where even now it is much 
more common. 

All metal mugs or tankards, as we have seen, were 
somewhat handicapped by their great expense, as 
practically for a long time only silver or gold was 
available for their manufacture. The introduction 
of pewter, however, was immediately seized upon, 
and tankards of this metal, in all sizes and shapes, 
with covers and without, are to be seen in every col- 
lection. Some were made with glass bottoms, which 
is claimed to be the origin of the famous phrase: 
‘*Here ’s looking at you,’’ the inference being, of 
course, that the boon companion should drink until 
he could see his friend through the bottom of his up- 
turned mug, or, in other words: ‘‘ No heel taps.”’ 

One advantage of the pewter mugs was their free- 
dom from the danger of breakage, a whole assem- 
bly being enabled to pound them upon the oaken 
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tables and beat time to the music without seriously 
impairing their usefulness—a quality evidently 
much appreciated, to judge by the battered and 
dented appearance presented by most of the pewter 
mugs and tankards now collected. 

Finally, among the metal drinking vessels are 
those of silver, a beautiful example being illustrated. 
This is also of Norwegian origin, and for solidity, fine 
proportions and the excellence of the metal work, is 
very admirable. The top of the cover is also covered 
by a fine piece of chasing, and the whole bears evi- 
dence of that charming though slight irregularity 
which differentiates the hand made products of a 
thorough artisan from the machine-created one of a 
thousand. 

The beer mug on the same plate is German stone- 
ware, mounted with silver. The design is pleasiic, 
while the colors, blue and pink predominating, are 
very attractive. It toois quite old, and is worthy of 
any collection. 

At various times mugs of many curious shapes 
and designs have been made in earthenware; monks, 
nuns and historical personages serving frequently as 
models. In England none is more famous than the 
well known ‘‘ Toby.”’ 

This represents a stout old fellow in red or blue 


coat, seated upon a chair, and usually holding a 
pitcher or mug. The modeling is rough and the 
colors crude, but the old man’s jolly face, his very 
red nose and twinkling eyes seem to meet a re- 


sponsive sentiment in the toper’s self, and ‘‘ Toby”’ is 
always afriend. The old examples are quite rare, 
and to be picked up only occasionally. The one 
illustrated was purchased in England at an inn, where 
it had been for over 100 years. Bismarck smoking his 
pipe, and Napoleon with his impassive face, are also 
met with, serving mankind or leading them astray in 
their new capacity, but these are of modern make, 
and of no artistic interest. 

Among the modern beer mugs many of German 
origin are of considerable note. These usually de- 
pict hunting scenes or drinking bouts, the partici- 
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pants being represented in medizval or modern cos- 
tume, and the colors are very often decorative. These 
usually also bear ribbons with mottoes of a convivial 
nature, or couplets with sage advice to young rev- 
elers. 

The general scheme of decoration is, as a rule, 
in the Middle Age German style lately revived so 
much and so full of picturesque possibilities, as exem- 
plified in much of the German building and German 
village effect at the World’s Fair. The mugs have 
usually pewter tops, and range from common blue 
stoneware to very valuable and handsome faience. 
With these possibilities before one, it is curious that 
more people do not collect these interesting objects, 
full as they are of the spirit of the past, and at the 
same time forming one of the most appropriate and 
decorative additions possible to the dining room. 


ARTHUR LANGDON. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
VI. 
‘* She that was ever fair and never proud, 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud.” 





URELY no one is more worthy 
of utter condemnation than the 
iconoclast who stalks adown the 
land and will not leave us even 
the shreds and patches of tra- 
ditions. In his misguided zeal 
he undermines each structure of 
romance, and with shrewd cun- 
ning reduces life and history to 
the bare bones of annals and 
chronology. William Tell, be- 

loved of us all, was among the first to go, and since 

that time, the victims fall as leaves upon the brown- 
ing carpet of October. 

And so, no doubt, the critic will arrive, and shat- 
ter the pleasant fancy of that charming broken palace 
beside the still Venetian water, which, at least in 
fancy’s realm, is called the house of Desdemona. 
And still, it pleases many to imagine that some 
time ‘‘the gentle lady married to the Moor,’’ may 
once have lived and sighed behind those traceried 
balconies, and gone from there, perhaps, to meet a 
fate most cruel and unrighteous. At least, its pres- 
ent air of gentle melancholy lends conviction to the 
story, and makes it seem a fitting place to harbor one 
so miserably abused. 

And now a further chapter has been added to its 
history, and the very thought is filled with manifold 
suggestion. The ‘‘octopus”’ of the socialist orator 
has stretched out another tentacle, and now the 
Standard Oil Co. is using at least a portion of the 
building, as it reaches out to conquer other worlds. 

It was a pleasant thought, and one of kindly mean- 
ing, to give added life to the fast decaying structure 
by the silent water by a practical reproduction of it 
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in the house of Mr. Arthur Aldis, here in Chicago, - 
making only such alterations as were necessary to 
its practical use and comfort; these, of course, being 
the entrance door and needed chimneys, the last but 
hardly seen when the whole house is viewed from the 
near sidewalk, the common point of observation. 

The house is in fact a line-for-line version of the 
original, having been made from measured drawings, 
taken when the Venetian building was in a much 
better state of preservation. The walled-in window 
in the center story was an opening of the same 
—- at the time the measured drawings were 
made. 

The stylobate has been slightly increased in height, 
and a dormer window inserted in the roof, and that is 
all. Even the grilles which bar the basement win- 
dows are reproduced in kind, and yet it has all been 
done with so much skill and withal so conscientiously, 
that there is no appearance of servile imitation for 
its sake alone. The house appears a proper dwell- 
ing, and in spite of narrow width, has dignity, and 
holds its own among its neighbors. 

The basement is of buff Bedford stone with smooth 
face, and broken only by a string course and by the 
various openings. The surface of the superstructure 
is of a rock faced pink brick work, framed by the 
same stone as below, and upon it is carved the 
ornament. Carved brackets support the balconies, 
slender twist columns fill out the reveals at each side, 
and underneath the cornice are the consols, of gro- 
tesque design. The roof is covered with tiles to 
match the color of the brick below. The whole 
effect is good, and could not well be bettered. 

The problem of an unusually restricted city lot is 
here met in a quite successful manner, all things con- 
sidered. A plat of ground but twenty by sixty-five 
feet of course compels the use of every foot of space. 
The large and shallow bay in the rear, which extends 
from the entrance floor quite to the roof line, is in 
fact outside the line of private ownership, and for 
this reason cannot come below the height at which 
it stops, some fourteen feet above the ground. This 
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gives rise to a feature in the house itself, and makes 
a generous shelf which spans the entire end of the 
dining room within. As long as men must congre- 
gate in cities which are swelling in the millions, so 
long must building lots grow smaller and prices trend 
upward in inverse ratio, and there is no reason for a 
sweeping condemnation of the city dwelling, because 
its opportunities are not those of the house upon 
some rolling hillside where nothing holds the archi- 
tect within the iron bands of surveyor’s lines and 
levels, and he can ramble where he will. Given the 
conditions, the Aldis dwelling is a most successful 
development. One enters by a recessed vestibule, 
passing a black oak door with grated wicket, and at 
once ascends a half dozen steps to the inner door. A 
minor point, but of itself an index, is the escutcheon, 
a sharply modeled lion’s head holding within its jaws 
the electric button. At the right and to the north 
is the reception room, seen behind the high-up 
barred windows beside the entrance door. The floor 
is brick, of a delightful dull pink color, and the wood- 
work ivory white, and paneled clear from cornice 
to baseboard. Between the upright strips of wood- 
work is the wall paper, of a striped brocaded design, 
and agreeing with the floor in color. Along the 
southern side of the room and next the vestibule is a 
row of diamond-paned windows quite filling the space 
between the eastern end and the entrance to the 
room. A high backed mahogany Venetian chair bear- 
ing the lions of Venice, the curious one seen in the 
center of the picture, and a small carved sofa are the 
principal pieces of interest in the room. The fire- 
place is long and low, its width exceeding its height, 
and over it hangs a charming gilt Colonial mirror. 
Upon the shelf are a few good pieces of glass and a 
Japanese enameled tray by the master Namikawa. 

Looking from this room westward, one sees three 
clustered shafts of columns, each column of an indi- 
vidual design, and done with care and feeling, and 
between them all a vista which looks toward the en- 
trance to the dining room, raised two steps above the 
level of the room just described. 
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The timbered ceiling,in red mahogany, first catches 
one’sattention and helps him to appreciate the scheme 
of everything. The beams extend without a break, 
quite across the room, and the room itself is the full 
width of the house. Across the entire western side 
are windows, the glass of diamond panes set in leaded 
sash, and the windows themselves framed in mahog- 
any pilasters. A small fireplace at one side, its Rook- 
wood tiling done in browns, yellows and greens, de- 
picting the sad victim of Othello’s crime, and show- 
ing the war galleys in the distance, is matched upon 
the southern side by a corner cupboard, also harmoni- 
ous and constructed for the place. The wall paper is 
a tapestry design with peonies, surmounting a dado of 
dull blue canvas which seems to join the general color 
scheme. Upon the northern side is the sideboard, a 
fine old piece with colored inlaid panels and brass 
mounted hardware of capital design. The side table 
on the opposite side of the room, with inlaid shell 
upon the front, and the triangular cupboard, seen in 
the photograph, are quite as attractive as the beauti- 
ful sideboard, and with the chairs and dining table 
make a most adequate equipment for this charming 
room. By the fireplace, upon a wrought iron stand- 
ard, hangs a copper kettle; upon the sideboard stands 
a large number of admirable old silver pieces, while 
on the walls one greets with joy a number of old 
English sporting prints. The room is very good, and 
grows with more acquaintance. 

The pantry, which adjoins the dining room, would 
delight a yachtsman’s heart, so snug and yet com- 
plete it is. Within its narrow compass it contains 
every requisite, and hinged skylights above add to 
the illusion. 

It was a wise determination to abandon formal 
hallways in this dwelling, and to concentrate the 
effort on the rooms themselves. In carrying out this 
intention, the connection between the dining room 
and the reception room is simply a passage of suf- 
ficient width, and leading at once from this is a flight 
of winding stairs, which carries one to another land- 
ing on the floor above. 
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Here at the front is the library, again extending 
quite across the house. The first thought on enter- 
ing is of the triple windows, between whose arches 
shines the lake, behind the waving branches. The 
woodwork is all black oak, with detail most faithfully 
carried out. round the door and built-in book- 
cases runs a twist molding surmounted by a tiny 
capital, and this is carried ever to the pointed window 
arches which follow the line of the stone outside. 

The ceiling is coved and runs at once into the pic- 
ture mold, below which the wall paper, again of 
tapestry design, extends quite to the floor, except 
where stopped by mantel shelf and bookcases. The 
fireplace and mantel are unusual, and really of mag- 
nificent proportions. The length of the mantel is 
fully twelve feet, much wider than the height, and 
set with tiles of shaded brown. So spacious a feature 
would be unusual in any house. Its sharp cornice, 
with consols beneath, and the moldings correspond to 
the rest of the woodwork inthe room. There are well 
chosen rugs upon the floor, a number of Kemys 
bronzes, and upon the bookcase a copy of a portion 
of the Parthenon frieze. It is hard to believe that 
with the most rigid restrictions here imposed, there 
could be such an impression of spaciousness given as 
is done by means so simple as these. Here is a nar- 
row city dwelling, and yet one thinks of wide baronial 
halls. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF THE DESULTORY. 


T is sometimes a matter of con- 
- siderable wonder to me that 
Mrs. Grundy, a person of doubt- 








ful origin, but of most unques- 
tioned authority, should have 
Gop} the influence which she most 
iG certainly possesses. Custom is 
the most iron handed tyrant of 
wy}: all, and the long standing decree 
eéexi that one must live up to a head 
line is most binding. Think how 
many charming conceits have been ruined by the 
fancied necessity to be conservative, to follow out a 
train of thought, to live up to a subject ! 

The praises of the desultory have never been suffi- 
ciently sounded, and that, no doubt, because the 
realist is the controlling spirit, after all. He is 
always ready with his smug commonplaces about the 
virtues of accuracy and the innate vileness of the 
idler. He is ever armed with texts and moral pre- 
cepts which point the way to certain destruction to 
him who lingers by the sunny stream and will not 
move in ordered line upon the beaten path. He has 
laid out our cities in parallelograms, he has numbered 
our streets and avenues, and would have us believe 
that no well ordered mind can for a moment decline 
to see the manifold advantages of living at No. some- 
thing-or-other avenue K or X. The right line is his 
ideal of beauty, and a chimney pot hat the apotheosis 
of the fitting thing. 

And now he presumes to enter the field of art, and 
with stiffened fingers warn Romance against his hein- 
ous crimes. 

















Strephon would like to wander aimlessly along the 
daisy-studded meadow, turning a leaf here and there, 
shying his cap at yellow wings or brown, and never 
for a moment caring whether his stride is measured 
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to the tread of armies or leads direct from gate to 
gate. Heis the ideal optimist. He would not harma 
buttercup. He takes long breaths of willow-scented 
air, and sees the ripple skim across the rush-tipped 
pond. No shackles of convention bind his errant 
feet, and yet he lives and breathes—a better man in 
spite. 

Think of the many charming turns of verse en- 
tombed within some mighty monument to dullness! 
And all because the tyrant marked the lines and 
boundaries and set his seal upon them. Consider 
the pitiful plight of a nation which of its own free 
will bows to the dictates of a circulating library and 


writes three volumes, because it sooner fills the 
strong box of some chartered corporation ! 

Many a man whose lightsome touch and merry 
jest would swell the gayety of the nations, has failed 


to even reach the starting line, because he felt the 
grim condemnation for the trifler, and so went and 
wrote a book upon some subject which perchance 
might do for fifty lines of pleasant thought. 

Had it not been for a certain respectable widow (I 
am sure that Mr. Grundy has long since fled this mor- 
tal life) he might have given us much simple pleasure 
and have lived a better man and prosperous. 

In ‘‘the elder days of art,’’ when men wrote 
visions of the future, their happy Utopians were men 
who lived in pleasant gardens and dwelledas brothers 
should. Now, the ideal commonwealth is one where 
lives are ordered by a system, and where automatic 
kitchens feed the happy spirits who, but for the ab- 
sence of the gray and black striped garments, might 
be expected to fall into the lock step and return with 
measured portion to a chamber walled with iron bars. 

The poet lives discredited because he fills no use- 
ful place among us, and writers great and little com- 
pete for cheques of mighty value with tales designed 
to swell the circulation of some overgrown and ever 
growing daily paper. 

Our dwellings suffer also in the general acclaim 
of the conventional. Who can blame the much berated 
housemaid, who steals into the living room and lines 
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the helpless chairs along the wall side and sets the 
books in neat and balanced piles upon the table cor- 
ners? She is unknowingly shot with the same poi- 
soned arrow, and could not help it if she would. 

One sighs and thinks of cottages in Arcady, where 
houses grew and were not done to order, where rooms 
and whole additions rambled out from central struct- 
ure, with here a square-paned window and there a 
diamond-leaded sash, where floors met floors at dif- 
ferent levels, and general scheme of: structure there 
was none. 

Here the imagination lingers, and here is living 
after all away from building lines and chambers 
reached by ladders, miscalled stairs. Here is the 
home of pleasant thought and rational companionship. 

The spirit of the town is on us. The axioms of 
trade and commerce bind us down. Can we not re- 
turn once more to nature, and live the life of lives for 
gods and men, leave the highway, macadam-bound 
and lined with curb and tile, and plunge into the 
rambling country road which wanders willfully away? 
The grass is growing in the wheel ruts and the willow 
branches meet and touch above. The sky is much 
more blue when seen through rustling green, and 
minutes-quick the town is miles away. 

I know a certain hollow among waving grasses 
where we may lie with clasped fingers under hat 
brims and see no trailing smoke from man-built fac- 
tory chimney, but only sky and cloud and cloud 
and sky. te 
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THE FURNITURE OF THE EMPIRE. 


HAT the furniture of various ages 
should be a mirror of the exist- 
ing social conditions and exhibit 
an accurate record of the cus- 
toms and usagesdominant in each 
is not only usual, but indeed it 
would be passing strange were 
it otherwise. What more natural, 
for example, than when every 
man’s home was his embattled 
castle, he should have only the 

most meager and necessary adjuncts to it, so that in 
case of fire and assault his loss would be the less and 
his flight the easier. If he allowed himself decora- 
tions at all, they would be rude carvings depicting 
the life in the midst of which he lived. Rather than 
spend his substance upon pictures, textiles and ex- 
pensive furniture, all of which might be swept away 
in a few hours, should his neighboring enemy sur- 
prise him at some unguarded moment and lay his 
home in ruins, his artistic aspirations found expres- 
sion in personal adornments and in the glory of his 
sword and of his armor. No amount of treasure could 
be wasted here; gilded, carved and inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, when clothed therein he shone resplend- 
ant, and if, perchance, meeting with reverses in his 
wars, he en ted his charger and rode away, all his 
worldly goods went with him. 

At a later age, when life was more secure, luxuri- 
ous appointments became more permissible, so that 
by a careful study of the furniture of the period the 
social life can be well approximated. 

Thus the reign of the ‘‘Sun King ’”’ in France was 
famous, from a decorator’s standpoint, for its rich 
and beautiful carvings, its luxurious tapestries and 
never since equaled gildings. France was at the 
zenith of her fame, politically and intellectually, 
although rapidly sowing the seeds that ultimately 
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were to cause her ruin; her dictum in matters of taste 
was as absolute as in affairs of state. Boule the 
elder, the famous cabinet maker, closely followed 
this swelling national spirit, and his work, and that 
of his contemporaries, exhibits a gorgeous and tri- 
umphant spirit, tempered withal with discretion and 
judgment. These latter qualities were gradually 
effaced during the regency, and were utterly sup- 
pressed during the long scandal of Louis XV. All 
orthodox ideas, all restraint upon luxury, all respect 
for tradition, in fact all common sense, were aban- 
doned, and the French nation plunged headlong into 
a sea of folly and frivolity which swept it noiselessly 
on toward the ‘‘ Terror.”’ 

That the furniture as well as other decorative 
objects closely reflected this state of public mind 
is very apparent. The overburdening of ornament, 
carvings, gildings and inlaying, the grotesque design- 
ing and useless expenditures, clearly indicate the de- 
cadence of all art and of all restraint. Madame 
de Pompadour made a strenuous effort to lead back the 
taste of France into safer channels, and attempted to 
incite an emulation of classic outlines, but in this, as 
in all things, the current was toostrong. Immediately 
after the accession of Louis XVI we find a sudden 
change for the better. A far more sober style and 
simplicity of form were soon apparent, again corre- 
sponding to the public life of the court and the great 
world. All these changes and fluctuations were more 
due to the social spirit and social standards, than to 
any political considerations; and it remained for the 
furniture of the first Empire alone to assume the at- 
titude of the politics of the day and to exhibit all the 
foibles, all the hopes and all the triumphs of this age 
of glory. 

The Empire furniture shows two clearly defined 
influences, one the Egyptian, and the other the Clas- 
sical, the latter, of course, having much the more 
marked influence, although both motives are so inter- 
mixed as.to be difficult to distinguish from each other. 
After the Terror had subsided, during which, as may 
well be supposed, no one took any thought as to how 
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his chairs and tables were designed, being well con- 
tent if only he hada head left upon his shoulders, 
this Empire style was first developed. The first re- 
quisite of everything of the time was that there 
should be the greatest possible gulf between the new 
and the old, so that there might be no suggestion of 
the proscribed days of royalty. For this reason the 
very names of the days of the week and of the month 
were changed, the clothes and manner of speech were 
altered and the furniture had to follow suit. Repub- 
lican simplicity and republican ideals were in every 
one’s thoughts, and the great models for the reju- 
venated France were Rome and Greece. Citoyen and 
Citoyenne prated in solemn phrase of the glories of 
these ancient republics, and of their own final achieve- 
ment of an equally splendid system. Pompeii and all 
its art treasures had but recently been discovered, and 
the magnificence of the Roman households exhibited 
to all the world. It is not strange, then, that classic 
art made amost powerful impression upon the people, 
and that they should eagerly adopt such of the lead- 
ing ideas as best suited modern conditions. Ries- 
ener and David were two of the greatest cabinet 
makers of the time, and were clearly imbued with the 
same ideas, as they alternately led or followed the 
demands of the court and the people. 

Napoleon brought back from Egypt many objects 
of art and interest which strongly impressed the de- 
signers of the day. Partly from natural reasons, 
and partly, perhaps, as flattery to the First Consul, 
they engrafted these Egyptian ideas upon the furni- 
ture which they made. Among the most pronounced 
of these motives are the square tapering columns, sur- 
mounted by a ram’s head or sometimes by that of a 
woman, and supported by a lion’s paw. Winged crea- 
tures, griffins and sphinxes, give unmistakable evi- 
dence of their origin, as do many of the purely geo- 
metrical designs, which are distinctly Egyptian. The 
two styles were, however, frequently so intermixed as 
to be hard to separate, and only ina general way may 
it be said that the heavier or more cumbersome pieces 
were inspired by Egyptian models, and the lighter 
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and more graceful by those of Greece and Rome. 
Some furniture of ebony and of other woods was used, 
but fine mahogany was much the most favored wood. 
One of the greatest distinctions of the Empire style 
is the abundant use of brass and bronze gilt ornamen- 
tation. This form of decoration had been more or 
less in service since the seventeenth century, but it 
was left to David and his contemporaries to develop 
it to its greatest extent. The finest, called ‘‘ormolu,”’ 
was made of chased bronze, and covered with a warm, 
solid gilding, which in many cases, even to-day, after 
a lapse of almost a century, is so sharp and so bright 
as to demand our respect for the thoroughness of the 
workmanship. 

Throughout all the decorations may be traced the 
spirit of a people drunk with success. Victory blow- 
ing her trumpet, victorious garlands and wreaths and 
triumphant eagles are on almost every piece. 

Napoleon, always on the alert to keep the French 
keyed up to the pitch of glory to which he had led 
them, did not fail to encourage this style of furniture, 
and no doubt, was not the less pleased to see it so 
closely reflect the history of his own achievements 
and glories. 

The illustrations are of a set of three pieces, now 
owned in Chicago, but purchased at the disposal of 
the household effects of the famous Malmaison, so 
long the home of the always interesting Josephine. 
They are of mahogany, with gilded bronze orna- 
mentations of the richest and most beautiful type. 

In the detail of the bureau, which is the same 
on each of the other pieces, can be seen the rich- 
ness and sharpness of the modeling. The little 
escutcheon on the key hole is equally admirable in a 
small way, and these, together with the other orna- 
ments, are of a character of workmanship which is 
usually seen only in the finest specimens of the gold- 
smith’s art. 

The bed is remarkably short, which gives some 
color to the supposition that it was for Josephine’s 
own use, and certainly no pains have been spared to 
make it worthy of an empress. 
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The little desk is severely classical, and besides 
the beautiful bronzes, shows some exceptionally fine 
pieces of wood. 

The history of those pieces is so well authenti- 
cated, and their general finish and beauty so excep- 
tional, that it can hardly be questioned that they were 
made for the palace of Malmaison, asis claimed. The 
molds for all decorative brasses intended for furni- 
ture to be used in imperial palaces were destroyed 
after two sets only were made. One set was finished, 
chased and gilded for the furniture in question, 
while the other, upon completion, was put in the 
mint at Paris. The fact that the duplicates of these 
bronzes are now preserved in the latter place further 
confirms the genuineness of the pieces. Not only are 
these interesting, then, from their historical associa- 
tion with the first wife of the great emperor, but 
they are valuable as indicating what was in those 
times considered the highest type of the furniture of 
the day. This latter is particularly noteworthy, 
keeping our ideas level in the sea of modern Em- 
pire which the recent and astounding revival of 
Napoleonic interest has letloose. As in our own so 
called Colonial, the modern imitators have a curi- 
ous habit of combining in one table, for example, all 
the decorative motives which the original designers 
would have spread over half a dozen different objects, 
and'the result is most appalling in its ugliness. 

Although it is certainly legitimate in carved fur- 
niture to have all the surfaces decorated by designs 
in relief, which still form an integral part of the 
whole structure, it is questionable whether the free 
use of brass ornamentation, when employed by the 
Empire designers, is not vicious in its tendencies. 
Such ornaments, when used as escutcheons to key 
holes, drawer pulls, knobs, and for similar useful and 
necessary objects, can be made as decorative as pos- 
sible without in any way violating the true canons 
of unity and beauty. But when, as was almost con- 
stantly the case, the brasses were stuck on here 
and there, with no excuse or reason, serving no pos- 
sible purpose, they degenerated at once into orna- 
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ments for ornament’s sake alone, and must, as such, 
be decried. These brasses and bronzes have, there- 
fore, no connection with the piece of furniture upon 
which they are found, and always seem to pro- 
claim the fact in no uncertain manner. Appeal to 
our admiration in detail as they may, they detract 
from the general symmetry of the objects they pre- 
tend to decorate, and would better have been left off 
altogether. 

It is this vulgar ostentation, perhaps more than 
anything else, which has lessened the admiration 
which much of the furniture of this period deserves, 
and which has caused it to be described as ‘‘ stiff and 
artificial.’”’ It is still possible, however, to find 
pieces in which this fault is not too apparent, and 
which, by their graceful outlines, cunning workman- 
ship and beauty of wood surfaces, fulfill all that is 
admirable in cabinet work. 

JOHN VALENTINE. 
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MODERN INDIAN RUGS. 





AW, HE many kinds of modern rugs 
WH which are to-day made for the 


.| market are not in the same class 
WY as those of which we have spoken 

i in former articles. These rugs 
are made in India, Persia and 
Turkey, and are generally after 
designs from the older rugs of 
years ago. While thick and 
heavy of texture, as a rule, they 
do not give the same amount of 
wear or satisfaction as those from which they are 
copied. 

They are made, however, to meet the demands of 
our modern houses, and range in size from nine to 
twenty-five feet long and six to fifteen feet wide. 
Such sizes are hardly to be obtained in antique rugs, 
except at great cost, and even then they are ex- 
tremely rare. 

These rugs are known as modern Oriental carpets, 
and are made in large quantities and in many grades, 
each called by a different name, according to qual- 
ity, weight and finenessof wool. The design in these 
modern rugs is no indication whatever of the make, 
being largely copied from special patterns made in 
Europe and America after the choicest designs of 
antique rugs. Many of these, in all classes, have 
plain centers, with the exception of a large central 
figure or medallion. If the border is good, this char- 
acter of design is most effective. In texture they are 
much heavier and coarser, as they have, in the aver- 
age qualities, only from one to two hundred knots to 
the square inch, while in the older rugs there are fre- 
quently as many as 700. The modern wool is never 
of that fine, glossy quality found in the Bokharas, 
Daghestans and others. It is coarser, and has little 
if anv luster, nor will it acquire this attractive sheen 
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to any great extent with age and wear. Although a 
modern rug greatly improves with use, it does not do 
so to the same extent as the old ones, in which the lus- 
ter charms even after they are threadbare, and years 
of wear may still be looked for. 

Among modern carpets coming from India, may 
be mentioned the following varieties in the order of 
their value: Pushmeina, Extra Punjaub, Maharajah, 
Cabul, Punjaub, Cashmere, Candahar, Agra, Mirza- 
pore and Mazulipitan. The wool used in most of these 
rugs is peculiar to India. The last two varieties, how- 
ever, are made of a fiber which is not at all durable, 
and makes them the poorest wearing rugs which we 
import. The Pushmeina is the best of all modern 
rugs, having the finest wool and texture, and being as 
closely woven as the Senna or even the silk Persian. 
In the whole of India there are perhaps not more 
than six or seven of these fine carpets made each 
year, and a special order for such a rug takes from 
nine to fifteen months to execute. 

The only distinguishing characteristic of Indian 
rugs is that almost universally they are light in color, 
the general effect being white or ivory. Blues, yel- 
lows, pinks and greens are used upon these white 
backgrounds, and quite rarely light reds or rose. 

Of the other varieties, the Agra is the only one 
having any marked characteristic, as it is the heaviest 
Oriental rug made. The pile is long and compact, 
which makes the rug so rigid and stiff as to be a very 
strong point against it. The warp, not being strong 
enough to hold so much weight, usually gives out, and 
the rug becomes very tender. There are only a 
limited number of these Agra carpets to be had at 
the present time, which, considering their disadvant- 
ages, is not to be regretted. The finer products of 
the looms of India are usually more valuable than 
other makes of modern rugs. It is little known that 
these modern Oriental rugs are bought and sold by 
the square foot entirely, while in the old rugs the 
price is based on the merit of the piece and dependent 
on the size, color, quality, shape and design. In 
buying these, merchants often are obliged to pur- 
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chase a bale of fifty pieces to obtain one coveted rug. 
But western commercialism has at last invaded the 
Oriental countries, and what were formerly works of 
art and the labor of love are now bartered and traded 
at so much a square foot, or sold by the yard. 

As in all branches of artisanship, the result is 
a decided deterioration in the charm and artistic 
merit of the product, and a total loss of the per- 
sonal element which gives so much interest to things 
hand made. The rugs are still woven by hand, it 
is true, but the workman has become a mere living 
machine, a human automaton, and has ceased to 
impress his individual tastes, thoughts and character 
upon his work at all. We find no curious changes of 
pattern in the midst of a half done rug, no interest- 
ing little figures introduced here and there, as if to 
relieve the monotony of the daily task, nothing to 
indicate that the weaver could also be a designer as 
well, and could dare wander from the beaten track. 
The coloring shows the same uniformity. The red 
in the left hand corner is the same red as that in the 
diagonally opposite right hand corner, and we look 
in vain for the attractive and interesting blendings 
of half tones and gradations of color as the reds run 
into pinks and the latter into rose, with each day’s 
work and the different dyeings of the wool. 

Despite, however, the fact that the Oriental rugs 
of to-day are not in any way what those of ancient 
make were, they still become the most attractive 
coverings for our modern floors, and for all but the 
critical, will serve as well as those of whose sleek 
beauties these are but feeble imitations. 


WALTER E. BROWNE. 
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NOTES. 





HE increasing desire of the people 
of this country to surround 
themselves only with that which 
is plentiful and fitting, finds 
little similar development on the 
stage. It is high time that a new 
spirit should be manifest in the 
tendencies of dramatic art. Man- 
agers who are willing to spend 
without limit on every detail that 

~ shall contribute to success, give 

little heed to the restraints of good taste in re- 
spect to the setting forth of the interiors of houses. 
A large proportion of the plays which have been 
produced within a decade deal with the lives of peo- 
ple who are presumably refined, well to do and edu- 
cated. They are represented as moving with well bred 
correctness through various phases of life, usually 
in faultless clothes. 

Now, no one can claim that the apparel worn by 
these cultured persons is without its effect on those 
who come to watch, enjoy and perhaps learn. Toa 
certain extent they profit by what they have seen, 
should they feel disposed; they have a confidence 
that what is worn is more or less as it should be, and 
they take comfort and inspiration accordingly. But 
the rooms in which these people of undoubted good 
taste dwell are seldom adequate in any respect. 

In historical or romantic plays efforts are made 
to add to the effect by stage settings which are cor- 
rect as to style and period, but with plays concerning 
only the people of every-day life, no such attempt is 
apparent. 

A period of at least fifty years ago seems neces- 
sary to insure carefulness in this respect, as, for in- 
stance, the really admirable room in the second act of 
‘*Rosemary.’’ It will be remembered that even the 
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furniture was to all appearances simple in design and 
few in number, and added materially to the general 
effect. There really was nothing that comes to mind, 
at present, at least, that was bizarre or aggressive. 

The setting of a modern play generally includes a 
large line of impossible gilt chairs, with an occasional 
tete-a-tete arrangement, and very often a very large 
round divan with a tufted satin cover of tumultuous 
design. On one side is a piano of light bird’s-eye 
maple, perhaps with a neat bit of drapery ontop. The 
woodwork of the room is embellished with much 
carving, and the wall paper is boisterous and noisy. 
In short, it looks like a hotel parlor, which is gen- 
erally the epitome of bad taste. 

The great difficulty is, of course, that a space of 
the same size has to represent successively the per- 
spective of an entire county and the library in a 
small house. It requires a great deal of imagination 
to create the illusion. 

Some stages are nearly the size of a whole house, 
and it necessarily involves a great deal of padding to 
prevent an aspect of barrenness. 

There seems to be no very clear way out of it, 
though, under existing circumstances, and the repre- 
sentations of the homes of the rich and great, and 
every one else, for that matter, will probably continue 
to be a source of grief to the observer. 

In this connection it is a very hopeful sign to see 
that the most progressive managers are beginning to 
give this matter some attention. Mr. Irving has 
been famous for years for his extremely beautiful and 
accurate stage setting. He spares no pains to have 
his interiors as well as his exteriors most faithfully 
represent not only the time in which his characters 
live, but the station in life and degree of education 
and refinement they are supposed to have. This 
attitude is also exhibited in a commendable degree 
by Mr. Daly, who has an equal reputation for faith- 
ful stage productions, and in his recent tour his pre- 
eminence among American managers was well demon- 
strated. Especially so in the room scene, in ‘‘ The 
Wonder,’’ a most attractive and realistic Italian in- 
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terior. The walls with tapestried hangings were 
paneled with carved walnut. The long, straight Ital- 
ian settle, with its brocaded seat and gilt nails, was a 
beautiful piece of furniture; over it was flung a piece of 
old pink stuff with a fringe of gold. Beside the settle 
was a low carved table holding a single candelabrum 
with eight or ten branches. There was another table 
lower than the first, and also beautifully carved, upon 
which stood another and a larger candelabrum. Three 
high straight-backed chairs, two with brocaded seats 
and one finished with velvet, were all the other fur- 
niture in the room. There was in addition a large 
Florentine jar, filled with a sweet smelling shrub, 
and on the floor a few very good rugs, and that was 
all. Yet the excellence of each piece, its truth to 
the land and generation in which the play is set, are 
so great as to leave the most pleasing impression on 
the mind, and cannot fail to have the best of influ- 
ence on all who may have been fortunate enough to 
have seen it. It is certainly deplorable that such 
attractive and useful influences cannot be more con- 
secutive, and thus drive the lesson home. In the 
very same theater the company succeeding Mr. 
Daly’s, have rooms of the most atrocious and vulgar 
shoddiness. 

While we have been congratulating ourselves 
over the great advance recently made in the print- 
ing and general appearance of books, and the even 
more astonishingly good things produced in commer- 
cial bindings, we have hardly noticed the way in 
which trade publications and catalogues have fol- 
lowed this lead. 

Many such publications are now frequently seen 
which would shame the edition-de-luxe of ten years 
ago. The finest of deckled edge paper is not con- 
sidered too good, and good type and red letters are 
often freely used. One publication dealing with the 
very inartistic class of ware known as ‘“ plumbers’ 
supplies,’’ has recently been issued, upon which is a 
cover which would be worthy of anything not bound 
in leather. A golden yellow buckram with a decor- 
ative panel stamped in gold, of which the design is 
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L Once. 
known bicycle firms published last 
which for printing, paper and 
trations almost tempted one to keep 
y is the highest praise one can give 
publication. 


1logues for art exhibits have for a 


ublished in the best manner, and 
for other publications, that of the 
exhibit in Boston, mentioned last 
ase in point; but when thoroughly 


cations, which are ostensibly to go 


ry business man, and to be used for 

purposes, are at considerable ex- 

in such excellent manner, they are 
the greatest commendation. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
ART AND ARTISANSHIP. 





Subscription price, one dollar a year. Single 
copies, ten cents. The trade supplied by the West- 
ern News Company. Sample copies will be mailed 
by the publishers on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 





The publishers wish to say that they still have 
on hand a few copies of the first volume, bound in 
green buckram, which, until further notice, they can 
supply at one dollar and a half. Subscribers wish- 
ing to exchange their complete sets for a bound 
volume may do this by sending seventy-five cents in 
payment. There are also a number of the cases 
(green buckram with paper label) for those who 
prefer to have their magazines bound by local bind- 
ers, which may be had at twenty-five cents each. 





Entered in the Postoffice at Chicago as second- 
class mail matter. 





PRINTED AT THE PRESS OF 
STROMBERG, ALLEN & CO., 
JUNE, MDCCCXCVIL. 





Cut here. 








Klapp & Co., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 
Please find enclosed One Dollar, for 
which send me ‘“*The House Beautiful” for one year, 
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bhicagag Eastem Lilinols 


RAILROAD 





THE ONLY THROUGH CAR LINE 


Chicago=Nashville 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 
Tennessee Centennial 
o | nternational 
Exposition 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES NOW ON SALE. 


R. BOOKWALTER, 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


182 Clark Street. CHICAGO. 
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VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and 
South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are 
hundréds of charming localities pre-emineutiy fitted for summer homes, nearly all of 
which are located on or near lakes which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “full dress for dinner” to the flannel shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are names familiar to many of our readers as the perfection of 
northern summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are within 
a short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away from 
the ‘* busy marts of civilization ’’ that they cannot be reached in a few hours of travel, 
by frequent trains, over the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Send atwo-cent stamp for a copy of ‘“‘ Vacation Days,” giving a 
description of the principal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding houses, 
and rates for board, to Geo. H. HEarrorp, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 
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Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J.DORR & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHINGS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Developing and Printing f 


KODAKS TO RENT. 


Amateurs a Specialty. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 








For Your 
Amateur Photography, 


Trade in 


Fishing 





Developing and Printing 


for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras 
and exchanged 
PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Kodaks reloaded. 
Always a fresh st 
Paper, etc.. on hand 


Albums for mounted ar 
work, 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 


ght, sold 


f Films, 
e line of 
nmounted 





Thompson's 


[ce Cream 


.IS THE BEST.. 
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FAMILY ORDERS SOLICITED. 


286 430 STREET. 


Oakland 407. 


132 WABASH AYE. 


Main 1923. 
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THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS! 





Made in Profits by Purchasers of 
Property from S. E. Gross. 





Twenty-One Suburban Towns and City Residence Districts Established 
and Sold in Seventeen Years. 





NEW CITY. DAUPHIN PARK. GROSSDALE. 

GROSS PARK. BROOKDALE. CALUMET HEIGHTS. 
VILLA GROVE. COTTAGE CITY. SOUTH OAK PARK. 
AVONDALE. ASHLAND CENTER. HUMBOLDT CENTER. 
HIGH VIEW. GARFIELD CITY, EAST GROSSDALE. 
ARGYLE PARK. BRIGHTON VIEW. VILLA RIDGE. 
UNDER-THE-LINDEN. ARMITAGE HEIGHTS. WEST GROSSDALE. 


The number of lots aggregate 43,750, sold at an aver- 

age price of $295 per lot, making the total received 

for this property $12,906,250.00 
Received for over 7,000 houses sold 11,550,000.00 
Total of sales in seventeen years $24.456,250.00 
These lots and houses are worth to-day from $350 to 

$5,000, aggregating ; 57,006, 250.00 
Deduct what purchasers paid for same 24,456,250.00 


Leaves NET PROFIT TO PURCHASERS... $32,550,000.00 
My Latest Suburban City 


West 
(Grossiale 


ee ee ee 


Excels all my previous enterprises. It already has a $5,000 depot, many elegant resi- 
dences and the finest Opera House along the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway. 

Call at the main office and be taken out to inspect this new suburban city at any 
hour of the day you may find convenient. 


Ss G O S 602, 603, 604, 605, 606 and 607 [Masonic Temple, 
* * 9 State and Randolph Streets, Chicago. 
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Elgin and Waltham 
Watches 


UR method of selling watches on the installment 
plan is proving immensely lar. We handle 
only the better grade of Elgin and Waltham watches. 
We buy in large quantities at close prices. We have 
built up a large trade through honest methods and fair 
dealing and through being placed in a position to sell at 
low prices. We guarantee all watches sold by us to be 
as represented and to be as good or better value for the 
money than can be obtained elsewhere. 
We require representatives in all cities and towns, to 
whom liberal inducements will be offered. Write at 
once to insure territory. 


The Chicago Watch Company 


Suite 417, Roanoke Building 
145 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















>. 1. LAYER ee 


30 Washington Street. 


. Fine Dress Making.. 


All styles of French Imported Patterns cut to 
measure. New designs every month from 
Paris, Vienna and all leading fashion centers 
in the world S. T. Taylor system taught. 


PROM P17 ITENTION TO MAIL ORDERS. 


we. I. DA WLAeaee Gee. 


NS & CO., AGENTs. 
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THE 


CONOVER PIANO 


IS FAMOUS FOR ITS 


PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 





FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


THE Conover Piano Embodies in its Make-up 
all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 





Conover Piano Company, 


H. D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 
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The Winn 


Automatic 


Door Holder 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 


_NOT IN USE 


operated by a touch of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 
point on the floor. 


AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 


J. C. WINN, 


388 Dexter Building, - CHICAGO. 








eS OLD 
@ FRAMES 
m= REGILDED 


OLD 
2 PAINTINGS 
RESTORED 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH- 


svabe.. Picture Frames 


159 WABASH AVENUE. 


(TAKE ELEVATOR) 








FACTORY: 


129 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO. 
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Ren ington 
Standard Bicycles 


ARE UP TO THE MINUTE, 


\BASH AVE, CHICAGO. 











EVERYBODY KNOWS 


ICYCEES 


VIM CYCLE te 


\BASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


LOWEST PRICES. 








soraiko Johnston’ 
Send for 0 nS On S 
(Third Edition) 


MODERN 


HOMES 


One hundred and twenty- 
five (125) designs of homes, 
costing from $650 to $9,500, 
with description. estimates 
and fioor plans. Two books, 
9xi2inches. 
PRICE, $1.00, post-paid. 


: W. K. JOHNSTON, 
KAY Architect, 
£9 430-440 Calumet Building, CHICAGO. 
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NEW MEXICO 


ARIZONA. 


The SALT RIVER VALLEY. of Arizona and 

the various Health Resorts a 

NEW MEXICO ; 
pa Per pook ie the “as P of np ae 2 

/ lung an ‘oat diseases, fr; 
an equable temperature; M ay sremur alti- 
tude: corstant sunshine. 
: Descriptive pamphiets issued by Santa 

Fe Ponte Passenger rtment contain 


hete information relative to these_ 


z 
fiend of altitude, teurperature, hu- 
mtidity, hot springs, sanatoriume, po onthe ot 
ig, medical attendance, social ad 
Otley tandpoint, treated fron =a 
s 


y asked to 
; this’ literature sage ri tands of 
nvValids who need a charge of climate, 


Address W. J. cs ee 

Af S.ERY., 

Or ©. A, HIGGINS, OPEKA, Kas. 
A.G:P.A., Carcaco, 


Only ‘$25 
Chicagn ft + California ) 


At the time of- the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in a 


in’ Jul 
Above rate will also a apply to 
» Intermediate aud n the 


OVER THE 


ets Re Route. 


Tho made for a special 
* occasion, it will be 


Open to All, 


“If you have waited for a low rate 
to Mag oe A go of the fax West, 
, this is oe Soperaslty. For 


Re, Pee ae 2, 


WE BAO, 0. PAL A EB Ry., 
TOPEKA, TAN. 


©..4, HIGGINS, 4. @, P. A., 
curoaco, 











FOR elegant Wedding Inyi- 


tations and Annouwnce- |. 


merits; also fine Correspond- | 


ence. Stationery, Crests, Mon- 
ograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Hlumi- 
nating, send for samples to 


S$. D. CHILDS & CO. 
440 MONROE ST. 





E. B. MOORE & CO. 
48 and 50 Bandolph St. 
- Chicage, TL 
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